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A DAY IN POriPEII. 



By Genie H. Rosenfeld. 




HAVE pondered long upon the glorious 
days of Ancient Rome, and often 
wondered how the Romans managed to 
get about on muddy days, with their 
skirts and sandals. It never occurred to 
me what a practical, sensible, comfort- 
able people they were, until I attended a 
little fete, given at the House of Pansa 
in Saratoga. 

This house of Pansa was built by Mr. 
Franklin Smith, of Saratoga, partly 
as an art educator for the people, and partly because his 
love for archaeology was so great, that, having the 
means and the knowledge to construct this building, he 
could not help doing so. 

This Pompeiian house is, in fact, perfect in every de- 
tail. Its interest does not consist in being correct in 
plan, but in every detail of furniture and ornament, it 
is as absolutely perfect, as if the noble Pansa still lived 
in it, and the servants were out in the back yard gos- 
siping, while he and Mrs. Pansa, were dining with a 
neighbor. 

The feeling that you are in a dwelling that is being 
occupied, and by comfortable people, is so strong upon 
you, that somewhere between the street and the En- 
trance Hall, a change comes over you, and you imag- 
ine that you are friends of the Pansas, and the centu- 
ries roll back, and with trailing skirts, and sandalled feet, 
you are ready to sit down and wait for them, to come 
home, that you ma} 7 laugh with them over that old 
woman's tale about Vesuvius being ready to play tricks, 
and tell them how you met the two Pliny s at dinner at 
Sallust's yesterday. 

On the occasion of the little fete I have mentioned, a 
party of us, under the ciceronage of Mr. Franklin 
Smith, himself, played housekeeping at the Pansas, and 
the affair stands out in my memory, as one of the most 
delightful occasions of my life. 

The building, approached from the street, is low and 
long, and charmingly overgrown with creepers. It has 
a substantial air of comfort about it, which promises 
well for the inside. 

At the threshold we were met by Mr. Smith. Two 
little boys were with him, standing one in each door- 
way, of two little rooms that opened out of the vesti- 
bule. Little bits of tiny places, hardly to be called 
rooms. 

"These," said Mr. Smith, "are our porters. Mrs. 
Pansa objects to having them chained, as everybody 
else does, but she treats them so well, that she is right 
in having no fear of their running away! " 

The boys smiled, and we passed on, following Mr. 
Smith into an apartment, which was a surprise to many 
of us. 

The Pansas seemed to be very wealthy and first-class 
people, but yet the room into which our host led us, was 
a store, pure and simple. 

" I thought it was only Americans who were daring 
enough to pack pork, and go into society," said one of 
the party. 

"Nay," said our host, "we Roman nobles must have 
•some means of disposing of the produce of our farms, 
and what more simple way than here, under our own 
eye, where our presence is a guarantee of the freshness 
of the wares, and a check on defaulting cashiers ? " 

It seemed so comfortable, and practical, and Ameri- 
can, to grow your own cabbages for fun, and sell them 



for profit, that I knew I was going to feel quite at 
home at Pansa's. 

Our host led us into the Atrium or Entrance Hall. 
Though an eminently practical idea, it was not part of 
the regular programme, to lead guests through the 
store, before reaching the house proper, but that was 
the way we were brought, and it made us feel on 
chummy terms with the family. 

This Entrance Hall was used by Pansa to receive the 
business callers, and people generally whom he didn't 
want to introduce to Mrs. P. It was a large cool, apart- 
ment, lighted from a central opening. A nice com- 
fortable way of lighting a room too! Not cheerful, if 
you are fond of looking out of the windows, but 
splendid for the eyes, giving a maximum of light, 
and a minimum of glare. 

The centre opening rested on four fine pillars, at 
whose base was a fountain, surrounded by plants and 
statues, with its marble basin painted blue, to look like 
a reflection of the heavens above. There was such a 
poetic atmosphere round the place, that I should think 
it must have made it difficult for Pansa to drive hard 
bargains, unless he got into a corner, with his face to 
the wall. 

We, being friends of the family, were not allowed to 
linger long in the Entrance Hall, but were carried 
through the broad portals into an alluring hallway, 
which the artistic soul of Mrs. P. had turned into a 
paradise of plants. Centuries before Peter Henderson 
was dreamt of, Mrs. Pansa had her conservatory, with 
great boxes of growing plants round its walls, and 
frescoes of climbing plants, where no real ones would 
climb. An enchanted garden, in passing through which, 
Mr. Pansa could forget his haggle over the price of 
corn, in the Entrance Hall, and straighten out his toga, 
and don his best smile, as he ascended the few steps 
which led into the family apartments. 




The Peristyle, or Inner Court of the House of Pansa, 
Saratoga. Designed and Built by Mr. Franklin 
Smith, Architect. 

The first room to greet us was another large, airy, 
and beautifully proportioned apartment; Pansa's sanc- 
tum. Here stood his strong box, which was carelessly 
left open. The family plate was also keptin this apart- 
ment, and I noticed with surprise, that many of Pansa's 
dishes, and bowls, and things, were of the modernest Gor- 
hamest make and shape. 

Pansa had a decided taste for color. The delicious 
blues and terra cottas, and the glorious handling of 
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dusky red and black, with a little dash here and there 
of dull yellow, showed that, despite the corners in 
wheat he might be operating, Pansa loved beauty, and 
knew what beauty was. 

The chairs and couches in this sanctum, were of the 
most alluring and comfortable patterns, but their great 
charm was that they fitted the eye, at the same time 
they fitted the back. Cushions, draperies, and portieres, 
all carried out the rich scheme of coloring. 

" We didn't know you used portieres in Pompeii," we 
said to our host. 

"Certainly," said he, "but come, let us look and see 
if Mrs. Pansa has returned." Pushing one of the 
draperies aside, he led us into the Peristyle, or family 
room. 

This Peristyle, is the inner court of the Pompeiian 
house, and is the heart of the home. The dining-room, 
the library, the art room, the reception-rooms, the fam- 
ily bedrooms and bathroom, all surround this gorgeous 
hall. The bedrooms of the slaves and dependents, are 
all further towards 
the entrance, and 
surround the En- 
tranceHall. If burg- 
lars broke into a 
Pompeiian home, 
these slaves had the 
first encounter with 
them — a much safer 
plan, than our mod- 
ern idea of exposing 
the master of the 
house to the first 
brunt of their wrath, 
and storing the 
strong-lunged serv- 
ing-maids, out of 
hearing on the top 
floor. 

I couldn't quite 
imagine Mrs. P., in 
these surroundings, 
mending the family 
wash, or repairing 
the seat of Johnny 
Pansa's knicker- 
bockers, and on en- 
quiry, I found that 
such duties were not 
-expected of the Ro- 
man matron. In 
this beautiful Peri- 
style, with its twelve fluted columns upholding the roof, 
and surrounding the, opening for light and air, Mrs. 
Pansa was expected to read, study, lounge and look 
beautiful, among the plants, statues, works of art, and 
bronze couches which Pansa lavished upon her. 

Being distinctly modern. in my feelings, I could not 
resist asking" what happened to the family rents and 
tears. Our host took me back to a little room, off the 
porters' room. 

1 " This," he said, "is the family wardrobe. Here all 
our robes and togas and garments are kept. We have 
especial slaves whose duty it is -to brush, mend, and 
keep the moth out of our garments. We are not at all 
afraid of their being stolen, despite their embroidery 
and jewelled work. All our slaves know that there is a 
limit to our kindness, and we would simply put them 
all to death, if the smallest thing were missing. As for 
the slaves running away garments and all, that is pre- 
vented by the collars they wear. These are soldered 
on by the jeweller, and on each collar is engraved, 




The Antrium, or Entrance Hall of the House of Pansa, Saratoga, 
and Built by Mr. Franklin Smith, Architect. 



1 I am a slave ; stop me ! I am running away from 
Pansa !'" 

Satisfied on this score, we turned back to the Peri- 
style. 

As we passed again through the Entrance Hall or 
Atrium, our host stopped at the fountain, and showed 
me how the roof above the central opening, sloped down 
towards the fountain basin, and that four lions' heads at 
the corners, discharged the rain water into the marble 
pool below. 

" Practical," I said. 

" Even more so than you think," said our host. " All 
the rain water that falls on the house is collected into 
this pool, and from here, it is conducted to various cis- 
terns, to be used for household purposes. You will find 
by studying us, that*we combine use and beauty very 
closely. We don't absolutely insist that to be beautiful 
a thing must be useful, but we do insist that everything 
that is useful shall be beautiful." 

We strolled back to the Peristyle. Its beauty im- 
pressed me afresh. 
The grace and beau- 
ty of the central pil- 
lars, the statuary 
flooded with light 
from above, the 
walls and ceilings 
frescoed : with the 
most exquisite de- 
signs, and a passion 
of color, in all its 
breadth and beauty, 
in direct contrast to 
the chaste purity of 
the central group. 

Oar host sug- 
gested that we visit 
the rest of the 
rooms, and being 
just a little curious 
to see how the Pom- 
peiian ladies made 
their toilets, we went 
first to the lady's 
sleeping chamber. 
Small, lighted from 
above, there was 
nothing in it but an 
exquisitely m o d - 
elled bed. The se- 
crets of Mrs. Pansa's 
toilet were not to be 
revealed to us, so we passed on to the next apartment, 
which was the bathroom. 

Here the walls were decorated to represent the deep 
sea, with sea weeds growing, and fishes swimming 
around. The tiling was sea green, and the bath itself, 
which occupied the whole space of the apartment, was 
sunk into the floor, and reached by three sea green 
• steps. Anything cooler or more inviting could not be 
imagined, than this bathroom. The water found its 
way into the bath through a dolphin's mouth, and swim- 
ming and splashing about in this inviting tank, one 
could imagine oneself far away from all the cares of the 
world, alone with Neptune, and his subjects. 

Across the marble court from the bathroom, was the 
library. The Pansas kept their literature rolled up in 
bronze boxes with tickets hanging on the end, to show 
which was which. I must say that on first sight, this 
library looked like a store cupboard for rolling pins, 
but on inspection, there seemed to be a fine collection 
of books. The reading lamp in this library, was one 
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that I would willingly have accepted, if Pansa had only 
urged me. There were several of these lamps around. 
They were on tall graceful bronze stands, with solid 
triple foundations, which yet did not seem to take up 
much room. On top of the stand was a graceful "fool- 
ish virgin " lamp a thing of beauty, and a joy forever. 

Our host carried us swiftly through the art room, and 
the conversation room, which he informed us answered 
to the drawing-room of modern times, and then we 
filed into the dining-room. 

At first glance it looked pathetically unlike a place 
for a real hearty meal. A semi-circular couch ran 
around a small polished table. The couch sloped up- 
wards towards the table, and I fell to wondering how 
on earth the food was 
to be obtained. I 
pictured the guests 
sitting cross-legged 
on the top of the 
slope, and felt sure 
that most of us 
would take a sudden 
slide down to the bot- 
tom, just at the mo- 
ment when we had a 
choice morsel poised 
to eat. I realized 
that this method 
would make us sit 
with our backs to 
each other, and did 
not think it sociable 
— but then every 
country has its own 
customs. 

With a smile, and 
a wave of the hand, 
our host threw him- 
self gracefully, full 
length upon the 
couch, and pulling a 
pillow under his arm, 
rested easily on his 
elbow, and signed to 
us to follow his ex- 
ample. We all did 
the best we could, and 
found ourselves with 
our heads in a bunch 
round the centre ta- 
ble, ready to talk or 
eat. Over the table 
hung a very large sil- 
ver hoop, and sus- 
pended from this 
hoop, were chaplets 
of flowers, one for 
each guest, and with each chaplet a gift. 

From the kitchen, which was right next to the dining- 
room, the slaves brought forth the viands. Our host 
stated it would be our duty to cut off what portion we 
fancied, with our daggers, and eat it in our fingers. It 
was something of a relief to us, to find that this was 
only going to be a play meal, and that going through 
the motions, was all that was expected of us. 

A slave laid a chaplet of roses on my brow, another 
handed me the viand, roast peacock I believe, and in a 
moment another slave came round, with a bowl of 
scented water, to wash my fingers off before the next 
course. 

Then appeared one of those beautiful boys one reads 
about in Bulwer, carrying an amphora,' or wine jar. 
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Such a jar! The sourest of "p'tit bleu" would have 
tasted excellent from it. The long sweeping curve from 
spout to base, was an artist's dream ! 

Dinner over we wandered through the kitchen, and 
here even, the lavish decoration was not wanting, while 
the dining-room was rich in fruits and flowers, and the 
perspective paintings of cupboards and so forth, of 
which the Pompeiians seemed so fond, the kitchen had 
a large painting in homage of the god Lares, under 
whose especial care they placed their provisions. It 
seemed like a note of a familiar song. The Pansas in 
their day, had suffered from indifferent cooks, and had 
placed this painting on their kitchen wall, with the 
double purpose of appeasing the god, and impressing 

the cook with the sa- 
credness of his duty. 
I lingered in the 
kitchen, admiring the 
practical common 
sense that had ar- 
ranged for it right be- 
tween the winter din- 
ing-room, which we 
had been using, and 
another for summer, 
trellis- covered, with 
walls painted in flow- 
ers and birds. 

The cooking was 
done with charcoal > 
the food was roasted 
on spits, laid across 
the embrasures of 
stone. Loaves o f 
bread, eggs, nuts, and 
various articles of 
food lay about, look- 
ing so modern and 
homelike, that it was 
hard to believe that 
I was at Pansa's,. 
thousands of years 
ago, and not in my 
own house. 

From the summer 
dining-room, we wan- 
dered into the garden. 
Even here the love 
for decoration was 
displayed. Here were 
no blank walls for 
snails to glide over,, 
decorated just as 
beautifully, if a little 
more fantastically,, 
than those within, the 
walls carried you 
from the real garden into the blissful gardens of the gods. 
Then, regretfully, we made our way back to the 
door, and ,bade our host good-bye, and passed back intc* 
the outer world, feeling as if an enchanter's wand had 
wafted us to story land, for a few brief hours. 
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A SERIES OF AMATEUR COMPETITIVE DESIGNS. 



IF THE interested amateurs will read carefully the 
editorial on the first page of this issue they will 
find contained therein the first of a series of simple 
competitive designs for the consideration of amateurs 
only. The first of the series is for china painters, and 
the subject and conditions are all carefully set forth. 



